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JAMES W. FANNIN, JR., IN THE TEXAS REVOLUTION 1 

ruby cumby smith 

Introductory 

In the judgment of recent historians, the causes of the Texas 
revolt from Mexico in 1835 were far less serious than people of 
later times have supposed them to be. The general cause, like the 
general cause of the American Revolution, was "a sudden effort 
to extend imperial authority at the expense of local privilege." 2 
But underlying this was a mutual feeling of racial distrust, which 
had given tone to all the relations between Mexico and Texas since 
the foundation of the first American colony in Texas in 1821. 
When in 1835, because of the sudden rise of military despotism 
in Mexico, the Texans believed themselves at the point of becoming 
"alien subjects" of an inferior race, they rose in revolt. Their 
revolution passed through two distinct phases: (1) a defence of 
the Mexican Republican Constitution of 1824, in an effort to se- 
cure the cooperation of Mexican Liberals who opposed military 
despotism; (2) a struggle for absolute independence. 

The purpose of this paper will be to summarize the development 
of events leading to the Texas Revolution, 3 and then to study 
somewhat in detail the career of one of its military leaders, James 

1 This article is part of an M. A. thesis presented to the Graduate De- 
partment of the University of Texas in June, 1919. 

^Barker, "Public Opinion in Texas Preceding the Revolution," in 
American Historical Association Report, 1911, 219-220. 

"That part of the paper (Chapter I) reviewing the development of the 
Revolution is omitted in this publication. 
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W. Fannin, Jr., who lost his life as a result of the divided state 
of opinion which characterized the first phase of the revolution. 

Chapter II 

FANNIN AND THE CAMPAIGN OF 1835 

No extended biography of James W. Fannin, Jr., has been left 
to the people of Texas. Were it not for the fact that he was a 
voluble letter-writer, and recorded minutely to the authorities bis 
actions in the Texas Revolution, our knowledge of him would be 
almost exclusively confined to his engagement at Conception and 
the massacre at Goliad in which he played the role of chief mar- 
tyr. But thanks to his letters, as well as to other contemporary 
documents, one may form a fair estimate of the man, though the 
details of his personal history are exasperatingly few. 

We do not know with certainty either the date or the place of 
Fannin's birth. He tells us himself that he was adopted and 
reared by his maternal grandfather, J. W. Walker of Georgia, and 
that he attended West Point under the name of J. W. Walker. 4 
The records seem to verify this, for in 1819, then at the age of 
fourteen years and six months, James F. Walker of Georgia was 
admitted to the West Point Military Academy, and 1819-21, he 
was a cadet there of the fourth class. 5 

Thrall says that Fannin came to Texas in the fall of 1834 with 
money furnished partly by friends to purchase slaves and open up 
a plantation. 6 But a letter found in the Texas State Library sug- 
gests 7 that he was a slave trader rather than a plantation owner. 

This letter may have reference to the purchase of slaves for his 
plantation, or it may refer to the beginnings of his slave dealings 
in Texas. In it he inquires concerning the price, the terms of pay- 
ment, and the security of a cargo of negroes for Texas, and the 
possible objection on the part of the government to giving passports 
to slaves or indented persons leaving Cuba. 

It is a well-established fact that Fannin was spoken of by many 
of the older settlers of Texas as a slave trader. Indeed, in his 

'Fannin to Belton, August 27, 1835. The Quarterly, VII, 319-320. 
"Holden to Raines, March 1, 1904. The Quarterly, VII, 320. 
"Thrall, Pictorial History of Texas, 532. 

'Fannin to Fernandez, May 23, 1833. Domestic Correspondence, Texas 
State Library. 
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violent controversy with S. Bhoads Fisher concerning the Hannah 
Elizabeth, Fisher accuses him of bringing from Africa slaves whose 
"native lingo yet betrays their recent importation." 8 And a de- 
tached sentence in the letter to Major Belton above referred to, 
"My last voyage from the Island of Cuba (with 153) succeeded 
admirably," would suggest that he at least was interested in slave 
trading. Certainly he was a slave owner; for on November 6, 
1836, he offered to the Texas government to sell, hypothecate, or 
otherwise dispose of all his property in Texas, "consisting of thirty- 
six negroes now on Caney Creek and Brazos River to meet the pair- 
chase price of war material. 9 

From the beginnings of the revolutionary agitations Fannin was 
prominent in Texan affairs. His importance in the colony is at- 
tested by the fact that on August 20, 1835, he was appointed by 
the Committee of Safety and Correspondence at Columbia to go to 
San Felipe and use his influence to persuade Wyly Martin and 
other persons to cooperate in the call of the consultation of all 
Texas. 10 However effective his work may have been, a public 
meeting at San Felipe on September 12, 1835, recommended the 
consultation, and Martin, along with Randall Jones, William Pet- 
tus, Gail Borden, Jr., and Stephen F. Austin, was appointed on 
a committee to "order and superintend the election of delegates of 
this jurisdiction, and to correspond with committees of other jur- 
isdictions." 11 

Fannin was not only an active revolutionary agitator, but he 
had also formed plans for the success of the struggle in which he 
foresaw Texas would be shortly engaged. Being a West Point 
man, he believed that the army should be organized largely under 
the command of West Point officers. Indeed, while in Mobile dur- 
ing the winter of 1834-5, 12 he had suggested to Major Belton of 
the United States Army that the Texans would probably require 
aid from the United States, and particularly from a few experi- 
enced officers, though he had no notion that the war would begin 

s The Quarterly, XIII, 188. 
"The Quarterly, VII, 152. 

"Archer to Fannin, August 20, 1835. State Library. 
"Johnson-Barker, Texas and Texans, I, 261-2. 

"Reference made to this in Fannin's letter to Major Belton, August 27, 
1835. See above, note 4. 
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so soon. In the letter above mentioned, 13 he gives an idea of 
the threatened invasion of the Mexicans and of the preparations 
of the Texans: 

"We are now preparing — having organized the National Guards 
into Companies; and sent orders to U. States for arms and muni- 
tions; and united in the call of a convention of the people on the 
15th of Oct. next. That convention will Declare Us Independent. 
. . . Letters of marque will be issued . . . and we will 
have afloat a sufficient naval force to guard our coast and cripple 
their trade from the Campeachy banks to N. Orleans." The main 
object of the letter, however, was to inquire whether Fannin could 
present Major Belton's name at the convention, or at any subse- 
quent time, "as an officer qualified and willing to command as 
brave a set of backwoodsmen as were ever led to battle"; for he 
added later, " 'When the hurly-burly is begun,' we will be glad to 
see as many West Point boys as can be spared." 

Major Belton neither declined nor permitted the use of his name 
before the consultation; but he offered, while he should be in New 
Orleans, six or eight days every month, to inspect and forward 
military arms and stores to Texas. 14 Fannin later wrote to the 
president of the Consultation of Texas and advised that Major 
Belton be tendered a nomination in the proposed military organiza- 
tion. But neither the president nor the consultation acted on the 
matter, and thus Fannin's plan of using West Point military offi- 
cers came to naught. 15 

Fannin's letter to Major Belton was dated August 27, 1835, and 
by that time Texan resistance to Santa Anna was practically an 
assured fact. Several times during the exciting month of Sep- 
tember we hear of Fannin's actions. On the 8th, he attended the 
banquet at Brazoria given in honor of Austin, who had just re- 
turned from his imprisonment in Mexico. The toast he gave on 
that occasion was timely and seems characteristic of his policy 
throughout the revolution : 

"Union; may the people of Texas unite Roses white and red 

"Fannin to Major Belton, August 27, 1835. The Quarterly, XIII, 
318-20. 

"The Quarterly, VII, 321. 
k The Quarterly, VII, 324. 
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and their only emulation be who shall, who will do the most for 
the public good." 16 

Only ten days after this famous banquet, word was received at 
Matagorda from Copano that the armed vessel Veracruzanm with 
General Cos on board had arrived and was landing arms and am- 
munition, and that Cos was to await the arrival of two other ves- 
sels with four hundred troops, which were expected soon." Fan- 
nin, who was spreading the news, added: 

"We have determined to raise a sufficient force to justify a 
reasonable belief that we can succeed in an effort to secure at 
least the arms and ammunition and if possible the troops. You 
know we are weak in numbers — tho Thank God united in council." 

He then showed how the settlers had planned to capture the 
Veracruzana; namely to rendezvous at Bobinson's ferry on the 
Colorado and later to proceed to James Kerr's on the Lavaca 
where proper information would be received to guide their future 
operations. Lastly, he asked the cooperation of the various settle- 
ments, and urged that the news be spread "as speedy as possible," 
declaring that he himself would attend personally to Matagorda 
Bay and Bay Prairie, to see that suitable spies and scouts were 
sent ahead for information on which to rely. 

The news of the arrival of the Veracruzana caused great excite- 
ment in Texas, because it proved to the Texans that Santa Anna 
intended to carry out his threat of establishing soldiers among 
them. Austin, as chairman of the Committee of Safety and Cor- 
respondence at San Felipe, on September 22, having just heard 
the news, urged those who could to join the expedition on the 28th. 
And on the 26th of September, there appeared in The Texas Re- 
publican a list of persons, Fannin among the number, each sub- 
scribing $500 to buy "arms and munitions of war." There was 
added this warning: "Let General Cos come. We will give him 
a warm reception." 

But the expedition did not materialize. The next thing we hear 
of it is that Fannin had countermanded the order for the move- 
ment against Copano. The letter giving this information adds: 18 

"Mr. Fannin says that he has no doubt but that the Steam Boat 

"The Texas Republican, September 16, 1835. 
"Fannin to Mills, September 18, 1835. State Library. 
"Kerr to Austin, September 30, 1835. State Library. 
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Laura and the Schr Caledonia can take the Veracruzana, and in- 
sists on the movement. He gives it his opinion that it will be un- 
dertaken. The citizens here are anxious that Bejar should be 
taken. In this district of country we are united, and as one man." 

The fact is that Fannin instead of getting up the expedition 
against Copano had rushed to Gonzales at the call of the patriots 
there and Cos was given "free passage" to Bexar, where he arrived 
on October 9. This was because of a demand made by Ugarteehea 
for a cannon which had been given the inhabitants of Gonzales, a 
town on the east bank of the Guadalupe, eighty miles from Bexar, 
for protection against the Indians. The alcalde had refused to 
give up the cannon, and on September 25, 1835, the Committee 
of Safety at Gonzales, satisfied that as soon as this refusal was 
known Ugarthechea would send a force against them, applied to 
the Committee at Mina and to J. H. Moore, Bio Colorado, for as- 
sistance. 19 Volunteers immediately responded to the call, and on 
October 1, they numbered one hundred and sixty-eight. Mean- 
while, Mexicans to about the number of two hundred had been 
sent to take the cannon, and were encamped on the side of the 
river opposite the town waiting reinforcements. On October 2, 
the Texans attacked the Mexicans with the desired cannon, and 
the Mexicans fled toward Bexar. 20 Thus was fought the battle 
of Gonzales; thus was begun the Campaign of 1835. 

During the first part of this campaign Fannin was captain of 
the Brazos Guards, and was one of the most active leaders of the 
volunteers. On October 2, in connection with several prominent 
leaders, he addressed a letter to his fellow-citizens urging them 
to come to Gonzales "armed and equipped for war even to the 
knife;" 21 and on the sixth of October, he was one of the commit- 
tee who urged Austin to come at once to Gonzales, and bring all 
the aid possible. 22 

Austin complied without delay, and on the 11th was elected 
commander-in-chief of the volunteers there. On the 12th, he was 
informed of the capture of the fort at Goliad, three days before, 
by a small number of volunteers under Collingsworth, an event 

"Foote, Texas and the Texans, II, 69. 

2 °Foote, Texas and the Texans, II, 98-103. 

a The Texas Republican, October 7, 1835. Austin Papers. 

a The Texas Republican, October 10, 1835. Austin Papers. 
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which proved of great benefit to the army, for in the fort were 
found stores and supplies which were of immediate use. On the 
13th the army started for Bexar, and by the 20th had reached the 
Salado, about five miles from the city, where they halted to await 
reinforcements. Here Austin dispatched Bowie and Fannin with 
a small detachment to visit Espada and San Jose Missions, in 
order to learn their condition, to secure supplies, and to protect 
the La Bahia road. 23 Fannin and Bowie took up their position 
at the Espada Mission and sent several letters to Austin, dated 
October 22, 23, and 24, reporting mainly on their situation and 
asking for more men and for money with which to purchase sup- 
plies. 24 

The entire army now left the Salado, and established head- 
quarters at Espada, and on October 27, Austin sent the first divi- 
sion of Fannin's company and others attached to that division 
(in all about ninety men) under the command of Bowie to select 
a place of encampment for the army nearer San Antonio. 25 After 
inspecting San Juan and San Jose, they proceeded to Conception, 
one and one-half miles from town, selecting ground for the camp 
in the bend of the river within five hundred yards of the mission. 
Next day they were attacked by four hundred Mexicans, whom 
they completely defeated, thirty minutes before the main volunteer 
army of the Texans came up. 28 

When morning broke (October 28), Bowie and Fannin had found 
themselves almost surrounded by Mexicans, but withdrawing into 
the river bottom where protection was afforded them by the bank 
of the river as well as by a skirt of timber, they divided their 
command into two parties. The Mexicans advanced to within two 
hundred yards of Fannin's right and opened an effective fire. 
Bowie now wheeled his division and stationed himself at Fannin's 
left. The Mexicans pushed to within eighty yards of the Ameri- 
cans and sounded a charge; but their cannoneer was killed, and 
the charge quickly checked. Three times the Mexicans attempted 
to charge, but each time they were repulsed, the last time fleeing 

m The Quarterly, XI, 5-22. 
"Austin Papers. 
25 The Quarterly, XI, 32. 

2e The official account of this battle is given in the Telegraph and Texas 
Register of November 14, 1835. 
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in disorder and leaving the cannon in the hands oi the Americans. 
In the engagement, the volunteers had one killed and none 
wounded; the Mexicans nearly a hundred killed and wounded. 
The official report to Austin adds: "Had it been possible to com- 
municate with you, and brought you up earlier, the victory would 
have been decisive, and Bejar ours before twelve o'clock." 

Fannin's usefulness with the volunteer army did not cease with 
this famous victory. On November 10th, he with one hundred 
and fifty men, "all picked," was ordered 27 to cut off reinforcements 
and a quantity of flour from Laredo to the Mexican garrison in 
San Antonio. Austin, in recording the results of this in his Order 
Book, says: 

"Capt. Fannin marched promptly, but was not joined by the 
party from the upper camp, he however proceed [ed] on the Laredo 
road as far as rio frio. He ret. last night. I enclose his official 
report. This officer has been very efficient and I recommend him 
as one of the officers of the regular army when it is organized." 28 

Four days later Fannin left the army. The high regard which 
Austin felt toward him is expressed in his discharge: 

"Headquarters before Bexar, 

"November 22, 1835. 
"Captain J. W. Fannin having represented the absolute neces- 
sity of returning home, I have granted to him an honorable dis- 
charge, and have to say that he has uniformly discharged his duty 
as a soldier and as an officer. 

"Stephen F. Austin, Commander in Chief." 29 

Previous to this, Houston in a confidential letter to Fannin, 
dated November 13, had offered Fannin the position of inspector- 
general of the regular army with the rank of colonel in line, and 
had desired 30 his presence at headquarters when headquarters were 
established. Houston's letter is of interest, not only because it 
indicates the high regard which Houston had for Fannin's military 
ability, but also because it shows that Houston then thought La 
Bahia and Gonzales the logical places for stationing the army to 

"Austin's Order Book, The Quakterly, XI, 38. 

28 The Quarterly, XI, 49. 

a Baker, Texas Scrap Book, 657. 

^Houston to Fannin. Baker, Texas Scrap Book, 655-6. 
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repel the Mexicans. We shall later notice how, strangely enough, 
Fannin was stationed at La Bahia, while Houston took charge of 
the army at Gonzales. 

After leaving the army, Fannin was not idle in public affairs. 
We hear of hiin a few days later advising the government as to 
the organization of the army. On November 31, 1835, he wrote 31 
Governor Smith calling his attention to the qualifications of sev- 
eral young officers of the United States army, who had signified 
their willingness to come to Texas in case a stable government 
should be formed. 

"They are," [he says,] "all Civil, Military and Topi, [topo- 
graphical] Engineers. In war you need them to protect your forti- 
fications on the Coast and survey your Harbours, Coast, Bailways, 
Eivers, and Canals. In short you wish them and must have them 
to organize and direct your army, and protect your coast, and place 
your country in that attitude, that it will (be) dangerous to in- 
vade it." 

Fannin believed that the regular army created by the Consulta- 
tion was too small to accomplish its purpose, and recommended 
to the Council that at least it should be doubled. No doubt be- 
cause of this recommendation the Council on December 5 passed 
an ordinance to establish "an auxiliary volunteer corps to the army 
of Texas," which was to be composed of permanent volunteers, 
or those who entered the army for the duration of the war, and 
other volunteers who enlisted for three months or even a shorter 
period. 32 

Five days after the creation of this volunteer corps, information 
having been received that the assault on Bexar had begun and 
that the army was in need of supplies and reinforcements, the 
Council (December 10) appointed Fannin, along with Thos. J. 
Eusk, to enlist reinforcements for the army for thirty days. This 
was three days after Fannin's appointment as colonel in the regu- 
lar army. Fannin's "province" was west of the Trinity, and 

"Fannin to Smith, November 31, 1835. The Quarterly, VII, 324-5. 

32 Barker, "The Texas Revolutionary Army," in The Quarterly, IX, 
227-261. 

The permanent volunteers of the auxiliary corps were to have the 
special privilege of choosing their own officers, and at the expiration of 
the war each soldier so volunteered was entitled to a land bounty of six 
hundred and forty acres. Most of the volunteers from the United States 
entered this branch of the army. 
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Kusk's was east. Their powers were comprehensive, constituting 
them not only as recruiting agents but also agents or contractors 
for supplying ammunition, provisions, and other necessities for 
the reduction of Bexar, and enabling them to purchase all articles 
necessary for the volunteers that might enlist, to press into public 
service horses, teams, wagons, or vessels for transport, to appoint 
store keepers or sub-agents at discretion and to issue supplies to 
the troops so volunteered as they deemed necessary and to the in- 
terest of the government. They were to advise the Council regu- 
larly of their proceedings and to give aid and comfort to all volun- 
teers in the field. 33 

The agents set out at once in discharge of their duties. Bexar, 
however, had fallen, December 9, 1835, even before their appoint- 

^Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 647. Following is the resolution: 

"Be it resolved by the General Council of the Provisional Government 
of Texas, 

"That it is most earnestly and urgently recommended by our fellow 
citizens, promptly to volunteer and repair to the camp before Bexar, to 
unite with the citizen army there, in saving our country from a long 
and bloody war by the speedy reduction of that post. 

"Be it further resolved, that J. W. Fannin, junior, and Thos. J. Rusk 
be appointed, and they are hereby appointed by the General Council afore- 
said, forthwith to proceed, the one on the east side of the Trinity, the 
other on the west side, for the purpose of collecting reinforcements and 
have them enrolled for service for thirty days, in separate corps, for aid- 
ing in the reduction of Bexar: Provided that each corps shall elect its 
own officers in number according with the regular army, and all be un- 
der the direction of the volunteer commander in the field. And also pro- 
vided, that said volunteers shall receive the same pay and immunities as 
the most favored soldiers of the country. 

"Be it further resolved that the aforesaid J. W. Fannin, Jr. and Thos. 
J. Busk, be and are hereby constituted agents or contractors for sup- 
plies, ammunition, provisions, and other necessaries, for carrying into 
effect these resolutions, and they or either of them are hereby vested with 
full powers, to purchase all articles necessary for said volunteers, upon 
the faith of the Provisional Government, or if not otherwise to be pro- 
vided to take such articles and to press horses, teams, wagons, or vessels 
for transporting into public service, giving receipts or appraisements for 
all such takings or impressments, and the aforesaid agents may appoint 
public storekeepers and sub-agents at their discretion, and issue to the 
troops so volunteered, as they may deem necessary and to the interest 
of the government, in all cases taking the proper vouchers for their acts. 

"Be it further resolved, that the said agents or contractors shall keep 
the council regularly advised of their proceedings and of whatever in 
their opinion may be required of the General Council, to give aid and 
comfort to all the brave volunteers now in the field, in their country's 
service. 

"Be it further resolved, that the preceding report and resolutions be 
printed and circulated throughout Texas. 

"Be it further resolved that this House appoint the following persons 
to act in concert with Colonel Fannin for carrying into effect the objects 
of the above resolutions." 
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ment; so no more troops were needed for its reduction. The 
agents, nevertheless, did valuable work in forwarding food and 
stores to the volunteers there. 

At no time does Fannin appear to better advantage than while 
in discharge of his duties as recruiting officer. On December 25, 
1835, in reply to a letter from the commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Georgia Battalion, tendering "its unfeigned 
and heartfelt gratitude for the kindness and cordiality" with which 
Fannin had welcomed them and their companions in arms to the 
shores of Texas, Fannin declared that the welcome was not only 
one of duty, but of proud satisfaction. Continuing, he advised the 
Georgians to prepare themselves for the struggle by suitable disci- 
pline. "It gives confidence," he said, "and will insure sucess." 
He urged the volunteers not to engage in the political affairs of 
Texas, but "with a strong arm, in the common cause" to prove 
their valor and conduct in the field. 3 * 

Thus did Fannin serve Texas in the campaign of 1835 as agi- 
tator, soldier, government advisor, and recruiting officer. 

The results of this campaign were indeed gratifying to the 
Texans. Their purpose had been to expel the Mexican soldiers 
from the State, and this they had done in a little over three months. 
However, the Texans felt in no way secure, for soon confused 
rumors of a second Mexican invasion were heard on all sides. The 
Telegraph and Texas Register of December 26, 1835, declared that 
1500 Mexicans, who were on their way to aid General Cos when 
he surrendered at Bexar, were now just beyond the Rio Grande; 
and again on January 2, 1836, it printed the news that Santa 
Anna with 10,000 men was coming to Texas, and that it was his 
purpose to "leave nothing of us but the recollection that we once 
existed." These rumors were nothing but exaggerated reports of 
what was actually taking place, for Mexican soldiers, this time 
commanded by Santa Anna in person, were once more preparing 
to enter Texas. 

To repel this formidable army, the Texans had small forces of 
volunteers, mainly from the United States, stationed at San An- 

W .T. W. Fannin to Messrs. Wm. Ward and others, December 25, 1835. 
Foote, Texas and the Texans, II, 189-192. 

These soldiers whom Fannin welcomed were about two hundred in num- 
ber, and later became the "Georgia Battalion of Permanent Volunteers." 
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tonio and Goliad. The regular army was small, and as yet had 

not been definitely organized. Though it was thought that the 

Mexicans might not arrive till March, yet many believed that 

something might be done by the volunteers already organized to 

prevent the entrance of the Mexican army within the borders of 

Texas. For this reason, among others, the fitting out of the Mata- 

moras Expedition was urged, which, while furnishing employment 

for the volunteers, might have the desired effect of keeping the 

Mexicans out of Texas altogether. There was great opposition, 

however, to this movement; but Fannin was finally appointed to 

command it. 

(Continued.) 



